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No Humble Posts 


1. L. KANDEL 


bg OLDEST and most enduring function of the school has always been to induct 
the immature into membership of the group, society, or nation to which they 
belong. There have always existed other agencies that have exercised an educative 
influence on the immature child, but the school is the one institution charged with 
the carrying out of a specific purpose. Accordingly, the influence of the school is 
more formal than the informal influences of other agencies like the family, the 
church, the varied groups and organizations, the recreational and other clubs to 
which children and youth are exposed, and the culture pattern of the society of 
which they are members. In the sense of the old psychological dictum—no impres 
sion without expression—the statement that education is life is correct; all expe- 
riences—good or bad—exercise some influence on the individual. The school, how- 
ever, differs from the random, haphazard, unsifted, and unselected experiences that 
life offers because the experiences that it is designed to provide are selected in order 
to achieve a definite, social purpose. 

Education, then, is a social process; its purpose is to prepare children and youth 
to take their places in the society which provides the school. There are, in other 
words, certain expectations to be met by the process of civilizing or socializing the 
future members of society. Social cohesion depends on consciousness of kind and 
like-mindedness. A community is not a community unless there are established 
means of communication or a common language of discourse among its members. 
Such communication, accordingly, depends on common understandings based on 
common learnings, common language, common beliefs, and common objects of 
social allegiance. There are certain essentials that society expects will be imparted 
to oncoming generations in order to safeguard its own security and stability. In 
Dewey’s words in Democracy and Education, 

The curriculum must be planned with reference to placing essentials first, and refinements second. 


The things which are socially most fundamental, that is, which have to do with experiences im 
which the widest groups share, are the essentials. i 


It should be pointed out that Dewey’s statement on essentials of education appeared 
thirty-two years before the Essentialist Committee was formed with W. C. Bagley 
as chairman and that Dr. Bagley in his earliest publications had stressed the impor 
tance of the essentials without being labeled an Essentialist. 

The role of the teacher is, accordingly, defined primarily by the society which 





© I. L. KANDEL is professor emeritus, Columbia University. Dr. Kandel is now en 
gaged in writing the biography of Professor William Chandler Bagley which he 
was commissioned to do by Kappa Delta Pi. 
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establishes a school and by which he is appointed. The school and the teacher as 
formal agencies of society emerged when society was no longer able to rely on 
informal experiences alone to perform the task of inducting the younger generation 
into its membership or ways of living. The school was created to carry on the 
residual functions of society, which were enlarged as society became more and more 
complex, as interests and communications were increased, as the traditional institu- 
tions abandoned their responsibility for giving the training which society still con- 
sidered desirable, and as the division of labor became more manifold. Although he 
was appointed originally to transmit the essentials of the cultural heritage, the 
teacher's role has continued to expand. The following definition of the modern 
American teacher may be exaggerated and may appear to be fanciful, but it does 
contain an element of truth. The teacher, according to a statement in A Look Ahead 
in Secondary Education, published by the United States Office of Education, is 
expected to be “a combination of psychiatrist, social scientist, scientist, and an 
individual of considerable culture who was also a man or woman of action.” To 
this catalogue can be added the expectation that the teacher should also be a hygien- 
ist, a guidance counsellor, and a welfare officer; able to participate in extracurricular 
activities; and prepared to help the pupil meet his “imperative needs.” 

Recent events have demonstrated, however, that the public has become disillu- 
sioned about educational theories and practices which tended to disregard the 
importance of the essentials. That importance has been stressed by leading phi- 
losophers of education of the first half of the present century. John Dewey has 
stated that ‘‘the best that we can accomplish for posterity is to transmit unimpaired 
and with some increment of meaning the environment that makes it possible to 
maintain the habits of decent and refined life.’’ Boyd H. Bode regarded the rights of 
the individual to share in the spiritual life of the race as “the most important item 
in any properly constructed program of education.” And William C. Bagley, who 
expounded a philosophy different from that of Dewey and Bode, insisted on the 
social value of the essentials in education long before he came to be known as an 
“Essentialist.’’ Bagley wrote, 
to see to it that the ideals which an accumulated human experience has shown to be worthy and to 


make for social welfare are safely and effectively transmitted from generation to generation is ob- 
viously a prime task of education. 


Elsewhere Bagley wrote, 


Is it not the specific task of education to represent in each generation the human experiences that 
have been tried and tested and found to work, to represent them in the face of opposition, if need 
be—to be faithful to the trusteeship of the most priceless legacy that the past has left to the future? 


The stability and perpetuation of society depend upon the transmission of its 
cultural heritage which is the basis of that social understanding that makes for 
like-mindedness and provides a common language of discourse. It is in this sense 
that, in early Hebrew educational literature, teachers are referred to as ‘‘the guard- 
ians of the walls of the city” and the children in school as “the bulwarks of the 
city.” The methods that teachers will employ to transmit this heritage will depend 
on the nature of the society in which they work. In an authoritarian or totalitarian 
state, pupils will be expected to acquire the essentials of the cultural pattern by 
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repetition and rote-learning regardless of whether they understand the meaning of 
what they learn or not. In a democratic society, where the principles derived from 
modern psychology are applied, teachers will see to it that the pupils learn with 
understanding and with a realization of the meaning and relevance of what they 
learn for the society in which they live. To acquire knowledge with meaning and 
relevance is the essence of learning with intelligence; otherwise, knowledge becomes 
the accumulation of inert facts rather than a tool for living and for application to 
social problems. 

In thinking about education, inadequate attention is devoted to the distinction 
between ‘‘education’’ and “instruction,” a distinction indicated in German by the 
use of the two terms erziehvng and unterricht and in French by éducation and 
enseignement. The accumulation of knowledge, facts, and information is not in 
itself an education; they may be imparted by instruction. The essential element in 
education is the recognition that it is a moral process and that it should transmit, 
along with knowledge, a sense of values and ideals which helps to build character 
and a sense of social responsibility that guides judgment and action. There has 
been a tendency to overemphasize the freedom of the learner before he has acquired 
the intellectual experiences that will enable him to understand the meaning of free- 
dom. The cart has been put before the horse with the result that there has been a 
failure to realize that the way to freedom is through discipline—intellectual as well as 
physical. It would, in fact, be interesting to trace the effect that the abuse of rote- 
learning and of discipline has had on the advocacy of their opposites—activity and 
freedom. It will be found that the pendulum of educational theory swings from one 
extreme to another. 

It is the function of the teacher to maintain a balance. In a sense, he can do it 
better than the theorists or the society that employs him. The reason for this is 
that his profession compels him to look two ways—to the social culture that he is 
called upon to transmit and to the immature to whom he is to transmit it. His fune- 
tion, like that of the medical practitioner, is to diagnose the situation and adopt the 
methods that it calls for. It is a paradox that, in the many years in which the empha- 
sis was placed upon the freedom of the child, so little was heard about the freedom 
of the teacher. It is more important to ensure a sense of freedom for the teacher, 
provided it is accompanied by a sense of responsibility that arises from his profes 
sional preparation, than it is to build a system on the idea of freedom for the child. 
That tendency to overlook the importance of the teacher’s freedom was interrupted 
when, in a critical period of history in this country, a claim began to be put forward 
for the academic freedom of the teacher. When analyzed, this claim meant that the 
teacher should have the right to be critical of the society that employed him and to 
advocate some form of social reconstruction—to help to build a new society, in fact. 
Such a claim would have converted instruction and education into propaganda and 
indoctrination. There was here a confusion between the teacher as the member of a 
profession employed to serve as trustee of the social heritage and the teacher as 4 
citizen with a right to his own opinions and a right to express them as a citizen— 
but outside the classroom. 

At the same time that the academic freedom of the teacher was advocated, 
demands began to be put forward that the teacher had a right to discuss contro 
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yersial issues in the school. By this was meant that not only both sides of an issue 
should be discussed but that solutions should be reached by pupils despite their 
inadequate knowledge or experience. Such demands were put forward on the plea 
that the discussion of current controversial issues would prepare pupils to discuss 
and solve social problems that might arise after they had left school. That pupils 
should be educated to analyze a problem and to review it from all sides and to come 
toa solution already known is one thing. To suggest that they should discuss current 
controversial issues through which society has not yet seen its way is to ignore the 
relations between school and home and school and society and the sociology of 
politicization. The teacher not only has the responsibility for inducting oncoming 
generations into the social heritage and cultural environment; but, beyond that, he 
is expected to prepare children and youth to become intelligent and understanding 
citizens, able to do their own thinking because they have the necessary working 
capital of knowledge, facts, and information as well as the guidance of ideals and 
a sense of values and of responsibility. The teacher can neither anticipate future 
social and cultural developments nor can he plan for a new social order. Un- 
doubtedly utopian societies can be studied and discussed. But it is not the teacher's 
province (nor does he have the foresight) to formulate blueprints for the recon- 
struction of the society which establishes and maintains the schools. The teacher may 
be unable to foresee ‘‘the action of circumstances upon men.” But, professionally, 
he has the responsibility of training his pupils to think—not by the discussion of 
controversial issues for which no solution has yet been reached and which may never 
recur again but by teaching controversially all the subjects for which he is respon- 
sible with due attention to their meanings for his pupils and the society in which 
they live. A teacher may not be a specialist in more than a few subjects, but he 
should be able—if his preparation has not been limited to so-called professional 
subjects—to realize that what he does teach is but a slice of the whole of human 
culture and is related to it. Only in this way can the danger of narrow specialization 
and of rigid compartmentalization be avoided. At the same time, the foundations 
for general education courses would be laid, if pupils realized that each subject 
constitutes one way of looking at the universe. From this point of view, there was 
a great deal of sense in the title of a book published about half a century ago; the 
title was ‘Education as World Building.” 

Undoubtedly there still remains a long road to travel before society can trust 
the teacher to do his job as a professional expert who, because of his professional 
pteparation, understands the task that society expects him to perform and is thor- 
oughly conscious of his responsibility. He cannot act independently, since he is a 
member of a co-operating team; but there is no profession in which its members 
enjoy the freedom to act independently. Because of the inadequate training of 
teachers for their work, there was gradually built up in education in this country 
what Dr. Bagley used to call “the factory system of administration.” Under this 
system, the teacher was subordinated to the principal, the principal to the super- 
intendent and staff, and they (in turn) to the board of education. Despite the 
improvement, however slight, in the preparation of teachers and despite the gradual 
development of professional standards, the factory system still survives. Teachers 
may be excellent, but they are still expected to rely on the leadership of the “‘over- 
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head.” Dr. Conant in The American High School states, 


There are three requisites for the successful operation of a high school: first, a school board com. 
posed of intelligent, honest, devoted citizens, who understand that their function is policy-making 
and not administration; second, a first-rate superintendent; third, a good principal. 


These three components of the overhead are to recruit excellent teachers, 


. and it is hardly necessary to emphasize that on the quality of the teachers (assuming wise lead. 
ership) the quality of the education must ultimately depend. 


When current trends are taken into account, one may be skeptical about the avail- 
ability of “wise leadership.” Increasingly, the position of the superintendent of 
schools is becoming more closely analogous to that of an executive of big business, 
and schools are becoming so large that the principal is becoming more an admin- 
istrator than an educational leader. The minor status of the teacher is further demon- 
strated by the failure to provide adequate rewards for the abler teachers other than 
promotion out of the classroom into supervisory or administrative positions. 

A similar failure to understand the important social role of the teacher as the 
interpreter to the learner of the meanings for society of what is studied and as the 
one who breathes life into what otherwise would remain inert and inconsequential is 
illustrated by some current proposals to make up for the shortage of teachers, One 
of these experiments is to have a large class taught by ‘‘a master teacher’’ and then 
broken up into smaller classes with ordinary teachers under the supervision of the 
master teacher. Another experiment, deliberately proposed to reduce the number of 
teachers needed and the cost of salaries, is to have lessons taught through educational 
television, thus making it possible for a pupil of the teacher to listen to his master’s 
voice. Educational television, like other audio-visual devices, is an “‘aid’’ and still 
needs the presence of a teacher to make it live in the minds of pupils. The public, 
however, is certain to be influenced by the blandishments of gadgets, especially of 
electronic gadgets—the latest and hence the best. 

When the shortage of teachers is deplored, the attraction of other occupations 
and their remuneration are not given as the only causes. There are conditions of 
service which militate against the upward development of teaching as a liberal 
profession. Teachers do not yet enjoy the prestige of other professions that require 
more than craftsmanship training, and they are still considered in the rank of 
privates taking orders from the equivalent of noncommissioned and commissioned 
officers. The status of teachers will not be raised by the increase of the period of 
preparation or of salaries but only by the realization of the role that they play in 
contributing to the stability, welfare, and progress of society. The late Dr. Bagley 
always chose to refer to himself as a “‘teacher’’ rather than as a “professor.” His 
choice was based on the belief that 
. .. there are in reality no “humble posts” in the teaching service. In the broad range that this service 
covers there is no item of activity, however small and apparently unimportant, that does not call in- 
sistently for keen thought, clear vision and self-sacrificing efforts. 


That is the teacher's social role. The old maxims—‘‘As is the state (society or com 
munity), so is the school,” and ‘‘As is the teacher, so is the school’’—~are still valid. 





The Role of the Teacher: To 
Mediatize, to Expedite, to Orient 


MALBONE WATSON GRAHAM * 


FRUITFUL APPROACH to the question before us, providing its own perspective 
A and stimulus, may be found by asking what was expected or demanded of the 
teacher in the past. Viewed in the large, teachers in the United States have been cast 
in differing roles throughout our history as a nation according to the varying social 
partners whose interests they have, by and large, subserved—the Colonial elite, the 
Revolutionary bourgeoisie, and, for virtually a century, the antithetical interests of 
the “free’’ North and the upper-class South, whose monopoly or near-monopoly of 
education made it a weapon of no mean significance in the War between the States 
and long, long after. All this is so incontrovertibly a part of the record that, 
despite the temptation to linger by the political roadside and push our inquiries 
there, we must resist the appeal. But we may, perchance, be forgiven for noting in 
passing that there were occasional alliances with other groups such as the Grange, 
the Populists, and the Prohibitionists, as they fit into the picture. For I conceive the 
central task of the teacher to be to mediatize and, after a fashion, to ex pedite—within 
the framework of accepted legality—social, intellectual, and institutional change. 

Let me heavily underscore the word mediatize, for it is pivotal to my thinking, 
and I covet for you the opportunity to make it functionally your own. Its signifi- 
cance flows from the fact that, in our day, no man is able to claim all knowledge for 
his province. The teacher, particularly in the social sciences, must be the intellectual 
liaison between the places where knowledge is born in the laboratory or research 
center and the scholar or student who is the ultimate consumer. In my scale of 
values, this does not imply dilution: the mediatizing process is not a coldly abstract 
affair, but one which draws heavily on all mobilizable attributes of human person- 
ality; nor does it imply a calculated reduction in truth content or accuracy. 

My second emphasis is on the word expedite. The task of the teacher daily be- 
comes harder as there are more things of significance in the lives of our pupils to 
be learned, grasped, understood. An eleven-year-old cousin of mine would not 
know an “‘aorist”’ from an “‘aorta,” but he has an uncanny grasp of electronics. Now, 
in the next brief period of his life, he must absorb and master much of the basic 
data of the physical universe that you and I wot not of, simply because it did not 
exist when we were being educated. And, as I look at the future, I realize that he 
must somehow absorb all the incremental additions to the whole universe of knowl- 





®MALBONE WATSON GRAHAM is professor of political science, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
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edge in an unbelievably short time. Verily, the task of the teacher must be, not only 
on the official boundaries of a science, to expedite. 

Finally, let me stress change. In a world of flux, where the accepted milestones 
of yesterday are quickly eroded, we cannot envisage a cultural and ideological stati- 
city bracketed to the unchanging. It is true that, to the fainthearted, the static has an 
almost irresistable appeal. Today, a frightening penchant for immobility is abroad 
in the land, much like that pervading Tory England at the close of the Napoleonic 
Wars. And, yet, it also marked there the initial triumphs of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. It is not impossible that the cold war of Dullesian memory, which has been the 
occasion (if not the direct cause) of the socially deadening cult of conformity in 
which we now find ourselves engulfed, is not interminable! May I point the moral 
and adorn the tale: As I conceive it, this generation of teachers—and students—is 
faced by a mass determination in the world at large to accept technical, but resist 
social, change. It is, paradoxically, as though we were to turn to the Dalai Lama, 
heading a retrograde, medieval social order abnormaily, pathologically, unchanged, 
and unchanging as the final arbiter of elegance with regard to modern ethics, mor- 
als, religion, and government! Tibet is an outstanding instance of forbidden change. 

In the days of David Starr Jordan, I once heard him compare the teacher to the 
dog-team driver, who, when his charges insist on bearing to the right, has no option 
but to pull the reins sharply to the left to correct their orientation and vice versa 
but never to forget that he is the one to issue the orders! The comparison is intrin- 
sically valid, for it is prevailingly the teacher who gives tone to society and not the 
other way about. From the standpoint of the social scientist, the pivotal role—that of 
pointing out the direction in which we should go and how fast—is that of the teacher 
ex proprio vigore. In my own field, that of political science, by contrast with astro- 
physics, let us say, the mediatizing function—resulting in the effective transmission 
of enhanced knowledge—is the same but the framework of reference, understand- 
ably enough, is appreciably different. Yet the central problem, that of the inculca- 
tion of knowledge, remains the same while the formation and transmission of atti- 
tudes is as challenging as ever. 

In what direction shall we evolve and at what rate? To answer these questions 
requires all the knowledge we possess and more. The social-science teacher must 
himself keep ahead through continuous mastery of the new knowledge which multi- 
plies so rapidly. Because there is so much to be.assimilated, our students must not 
only move faster than their elders but start somewhat ahead of them. We in the 
higher echelons of the teaching profession must always be able to count on a certain 
degree of plasticity in minds—on minds that still believe in the need for ideas-ir 
flux and for open judgments rather than mobilized conformity. Remember that, 
whether we like it or not, we shall, for as long as we dare envisage the future, have 
to face (and prevail over) contrarient patterns of value in our individual selves, in 
our local groups, and in the international community. Unless we can keep the 
intellect free, however, we shall not be able to make our sense of values meaningful. 
To think ahead for the morrow, we must make and keep the teachers’ minds free to 
mediatize and expedite societal progress in manifold new ways. Otherwise, we sball 
not realize our hopes of conquering for our living generation the things that are of 
permanent value—the true, the beautiful, and the humane. 





Some Aspects of the Changing Roles 
of Teachers 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK* 


— IN THE EARLY 1900's, schools have been enlarging their responsibili- 
ties and functions. Earlier, the school was primarily concerned with teaching a 
limited body of knowledge and with disciplining children and youth in the class- 
room, on the assumption that families could and would provide whatever else was 
necessary or desirable. Today, as we look back, we can note how gradually schools 
began to recognize that this assumption was no longer valid or socially feasible, 
especially for the families of those who had more recently arrived in this country 
and had little understanding of what modern child care and rearing required. But 
all families have been lagging, to a greater or less extent, in recognizing the 
advances in child care, rearing, nutrition, and psychological development. Hence, 
there has been steady pressure on the schools to provide new services for children 
and youth. Accordingly, there has been added to the school staff and programs a 
wide variety of professional personnel: medical, nursing, social work; specialists 
in vision and hearing, nutrition, physical education, health education; psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists, visiting teachers, helping teachers, counsellors, and guidance 
workers; plus the many different teachers of what are considered nonacademic pro- 
grams, such as music, art, drama, dance, and all the other new subjects which have 
been added to the traditional school curriculums. 

In many schools, we find special classes or specific provisions for children with 
vatious handicaps, defects, and special needs—such as those crippled, blind or 
visually-handicapped, hard of hearing, and mentally-retarded; those with speech 
defects or reading problems; those who are epileptic, emotionally disturbed, or who 
have different kinds of physical handicaps. Also, schools are providing a variety of 
extramural experiences, such as trips to museums and points of historical interest; 
to civic centers, markets, and public utility plants; and to other places where pupils 
can observe how a city operates and is served. Secondary schools are taking classes 
on extended trips—to state capitals or to Washington, D.C., to see the state or 
federal government in action and to meetings of special interest to youth. Recently, 
school camping has been developing so that the entire class may go off to a camp, 
where the pupils find opportunity for a variety of activities in which they can dem- 





& LAWRENCE K. FRANK was formerly director of the Caroline Zachry Institute of 
Human Development, New York City. He is the author of Nature and Human 
Nature and co-author with Mary H. Frank of Your Adolescent at Home and at 
School. 
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onstrate their capacity for responsible work, leadership, and self-discipline. 

In addition to these enlarged activities for pupils, the school has become, in some 
areas, a center for adult activities in which the teachers participate as leaders of 
instructors, especially in various activity programs such as art, music, drama, and the 
dance. Then, also, the school is providing more and more programs of parent edu- 
cation through group meetings and smaller discussion sessions where teachers fune- 
tion as leaders. 

Schools have come a long way from the simple programs of the past, to the 
dismay of many who believe that schools should be limited to the strictly academic 
program of teaching subject matter and skills. Some even deplore the enlargement 
of subject matter to include social studies and the arts and object to anything that 
goes beyond the traditional materials of their own childhood. But it seems clear 
that the school is emerging as the chief social agency for children and youth, as the 
focus or point of application of whatever we know and whatever we are discovering 
that will conserve and assist our children to achieve adulthood with fewer handi- 
caps and impairments and with lack of orientation to the contemporary world. 
Moreover, the school is expected to provide what will enable people to learn to 
live in a world of increasing time for leisure, of shorter hours of work, of vaca 
tions, and (above all) prolonged years of living after they retire from active work. 
All this has far-reaching significance for defining the roles and responsibilities of 
teachers today and tomorrow. While, in the past, the school was regarded as the 
agency for imparting the knowledge and wisdom of the past, today the school must 
face the difficult task of helping children and youth to live in the present and to 
be prepared to shape the future which they will create largely by their own aware- 
ness, activities, and understanding. 

As indicated above, this change in orientation has been exhibited by enlarging 
the curriculum and by bringing in a variety of different professional workers to help 
individual children in need of such specialized services and to assist classroom 
teachers. While some are troubled lest the school become more of a clinic or hospital 
than a school, it seems clear that, with all children going to school, these profes 
sional services can be focused and applied more effectively in and through the 
school than by separate, unrelated agencies. But more important is the recognition 
that, since all children must attend school, many are incapable of participating in, 
or benefiting from, school work if they are handicapped by various defects and 
impairments or by personality problems and family difficulties. Without special 
provisions and professional care for these children, teachers cannot function effec 
tively as teachers. So these services are genuinely contributing to education as well 
as to child welfare. 

Thus, teachers today are faced with tasks that go beyond the familiar teaching 
of content and methods and require a wider orientation and greater understanding. 
The teacher of today is expected to be able to recognize the need for all the different 
kinds of handicaps, impairments, personality disturbances, and learning difficulties 
and seek professional help. This does not mean that the teacher must be an expert if 
all these or should try to be an amateur diagnostician or therapist. Rather, the 
teacher is expected to be aware of children’s special needs and problems so that 
other professional services or assistance can be invoked on behalf of each child im 
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need. For this kind of educational program, teachers need a wider and deeper under- 
sanding of child growth and development, of personality development and expres- 
sion, and of the many different ways in which that development may be stunted or 
distorted, as revealed by various kinds of behavior and by difficulties in learning and 
participating in school work. This indicates that the traditional role of the teacher 
as educator must be enlarged to embrace more understanding of children as living, 
growing, developing organism-personalities who encounter many obstacles or 
experience many vicissitudes in their progress toward adulthood. This contrasts with 
the former assumption that a child was a bothersome appendage to a brain, to be 
developed by purely scholarly, academic performance and training in special skills. 

Especially significant is the role of the teacher as a mental health worker. This 
does not mean that teachers should be amateur psychiatrists. It means rather that 
they should understand how, as teachers, they can help individual children meet 
their developmental life tasks and cope with the day-by-day problems and situations 
which face all children as they grow up and come to terms with living in our culture 
and our social order. Mental health in education is, therefore, primarily concerned 
with fostering healthy personalities in and through the school programs, making 
the child’s learning and his relations with teachers and other pupils occasions for 
developing his or her personality and discovering himself or herself. This in- 
volves a reorientation of the curriculum, the classroom procedures, and the relation of 
teachers to pupils that does not abandon academic goals but seeks these in ways that 
foster individual personality development.’ This calls for more collaboration and 
sharing of concerns by all teachers and other school personnel who are dealing with a 
child, so that he or she receives consistently helpful and understanding attention and 
treatment from all personnel in a school, including those on the nonteaching staff 
such as lunchroom attendants and building employees, 

All this may seem rather questionable in the light of the current stress on more 
academic pressures and intellectual discipline in schools. But it is becoming clear 
that learning of the academic content and skills is handicapped and blocked by 
ignoring these individual needs and characteristics of children. Moreover, we can- 
not focus narrowly on academic achievement while so many children are handi- 
capped and frustrated by these various individual blocks and impairments and by 
their own personality problems and family troubles. To continue the old, familiar 
separation of learning and teaching from child welfare is to ignore what has been 
so clearly shown by research in child growth and development, by studies of excep- 
tional children, and by the wealth of clinical evidence on school retardation, school 
phobias and failures, and child misconduct and delinquency.* 

Especially important is the role of the teacher as an authority figure, not just to 
maintain order in the classroom by dominance over submissive pupils. Rather, the 
teacher is to provide a living embodiment of order, fairness, reasonableness, justice, 
and understanding, as often the only person so behaving in the child's life. This is 


‘Lawrence K. Frank, ‘‘The Reorientation of Education to Mental Hygiene,” Mental Hygiene, 
1939, now pvblished in the writer's volume of essays, Society as the Patient (New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1948). 

*Morris Krugman, Orthopsychiatry and the Schools (New York: American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation, 1958). 
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especially important in most of our large cities. But it is also important for all chil 
dren who, in their homes, are frequently exposed to marital conflict and disorderly 
living and to confusion and anxiety, as so many parents today are unable to achieye 
much of an orderly, reasonable way of life in the midst of the social disorder now 
so widespread. How can a teacher present such an authority figure that it will not 
further the child’s resistance to the authority he may experience at home and in the 
neighborhood that frequently is coercive, dominating, and sometimes brutal—the 
authority to which he may react with resentment and rebelliousness and with distrust 
of all adults? Teachers in these situations need to develop a role of benevolent 
understanding and non-punitive authority, offering firm—but reasonable and fair 
—requirements, since children need and desire order and are grateful and respon- 
sive to anyone who will help them to curb their impulses, to restrain their aggres- 
siveness, and to reduce their anxiety and hostility. But they will accept order onlyif 
they feel the teacher is fair and reasonable, is protective of those who try to be 
orderly, and is capable of recognizing the individuality of each child, his aspire 
tions, and his self-doubt and loss of self-confidence. In this role, teachers have per 
haps their major opportunity to help to maintain our social order as a self-disciplined 
society, now troubled by those who have experienced only dominance and brutality 
and are resentful against all authority. 

Further, it seems more and more clear today that teachers, as well as parents, ia 
their roles as guides for children need to embody and to become models or patterns 
of the democratic authority which we want to foster. For freedom depends ona 
mutual respect between governors and governed, with exchange of ideas, respect 
for the wisdom of leaders, and, eventually, discrimination in choice of leaders. The 
school, as indicated earlier, is emerging as the chief social agency for child conserva- 
tion, which includes the provision of whatever will evoke and develop the potenti 
alities of each child. For such school programs, the roles of the teachers are, there 
fore, being enlarged and focused, and teacher education is slowly beginning to te 
spond to these needs. 

But there are other new roles that teachers may be expected to assume which beat 
directly on academic teaching. Thus, if we take seriously what Dewey and Bentley 
proposed some years ago in their book, Knowing and the Known,* we will see that 
we should abandon the older idea of knowledge as some kind of mysterious sub 
stance that could be imparted and acquired. Instead, we may think of knowing asan 
active relationship of the knower to the known or to-be-known. This cognitive te 
lating takes place by what they called a transactional process—of learning to impute 
meaning to situations, events, and people and then responding to the meaning which 
the knower has himself invested in or projected upon those situations and events. 

This approach shifts our focus in teaching from the long-accepted ideas (largely 
derived from John Locke’s conception of a tabula rasa) of filling an empty head 
with knowledge or facts to a more dynamic process of helping a child to relate 
cognitively to the world. In this relationship, he will necessarily develop his own 
idiosyncratic meanings, just as he will learn to write in his own idiomatic hant 
writing. The teacher's role is by so much changed from his being an imparter of 


* John Dewey and Arthur Bentley, Knowing and the Known (Boston: Beacon Press, 1948). 
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facts to that of one who helps a child to relate cognitively to the world in his own 
individual way. The teacher's role is to recognize the blocks, handicaps, and frustra- 
tions which each child faces in learning to relate to our symbolic world so that the 
teacher can help the child to cope with these interferences and handicaps to learn- 


ing. And this, in turn, calls for skills in evoking the child’s potentialities and in 


diciting his interest and active participation in learning, as contrasted with the 
familiar theory of learning that emphasizes the teacher's role as the active person 
while the child is regarded as the one responding to the teacher's stimulation in 
accordance with the reinforcement theory of learning (derived chiefly from animal 
experiments) to frequency, recency, and rewards or punishment. This shift in the 
teacher’s role as aid to learning, instead of teaching, may be difficult because the 
education and training of teachers is so largely carried on in terms of the old formu- 
lations. Student teachers have little opportunity to discover learning as a self- 
directed activity so long as they are treated as more or less passive recipients of 
knowledge. 

The teacher is concerned primarily with symbolic learning, largely through lan- 
guage, which involves quite different processes from training an animal to learn 
aseries of motor co-ordinations, as exhibited in most learning experiments. The way 
the teacher defines the world for the child, individually and personally, is of major 
significance in symbolic learning, which is always colored or distorted by emotional 
reactions and feelings toward the persons through whom the child is being oriented 
toa symbolic world. Thus, the role of the teacher in this approach is a much more 
self-consciously aware performance. Likewise, if a classroom is viewed as a com- 
munication system, in which a teacher and pupils are engaged in trying to com- 
municate, the teacher’s role is reoriented from that of a person who “hands out” 
information and facts and demands a repetition of these from the pupil. It has long 
been assumed that anyone who can talk or write can communicate. But it is becom- 
ing clear that many teachers are unable to communicate in the sense of encoding a 
message and sending or delivering it so that the class of pupils can decode or inter- 
pret it and understand clearly what the teacher is trying to say. 

It is assumed that, when a pupil recites or writes what is erroneous and makes 
mistakes, he is guilty of inattention, of carelessness, or of laziness or that he is 
dumb. But communication theory reminds us that the teacher’s spoken words or 
the textbook may not be correctly understood by a pupil whose mistakes may be 
what he heard or what he read. Workbooks frequently contain instructions that are 
obscure or confusing, often using words or phrases that are beyond the compre- 
hension of some pupils. Thus, it seems important for the teacher to be alert to the 
possible failure to communicate effectively to the individual pupil and equally aware 
of the pupil’s frequent inability to communicate verbally or in written words what 
he may know and understand. This is especially significant for schools in which 
many pupils come from families that are not verbal or not English-speaking. More- 
over, it emphasizes the importance of recognizing the different kinds of learning by 
which an individual pupil may learn: some are verbal, others are visual, and some 
are motor and tactual. Thus, a pupil may not learn effectively if given only one kind 
of communication. He may not be able to communicate what he knows in language, 
but he may be quite competent in terms of nonverbal, graphic communication and 
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in motor skills. Is it too much to expect teachers to be alert to these differences and 
to accept from various pupils what may be equivalent responses instead of insisting 
upon one form of recitation or written response? 

Once a classroom is viewed in communication terms, the long-accepted role of 
the teacher becomes altered to that of a person who not only sends messages but 
evokes responses, since the communication process is a two-way circular operation— 
not complete unless and until the recipients have received and grasped the message 
and learned to utilize it by learning for doing. Here the teacher’s tone of voice, the 
gestures, the posture, all the nonverbal messages a teacher is continually sending 
(usually without awareness ) become important, since these nonverbal messages may 
distort or contradict what the teacher says. Thus, the teacher’s role as a communica. 
tor calls for self-recognition and more self-conscious preparation, inv olving Voice- 
training and a realization of how the teacher is being heard and viewed by pupils. 

These comments on the changing roles of teachers are offered as topics for dis. 
cussion in the hope that teachers, and teachers of teachers, will try te clarify these 
points and will recognize the importance of deciding how they can assume their 
various roles and integrate them into a coherent and effective performance in class 
rooms. A role, let us remember, is always a circular, reciprocal relationship, such 
as husband-wife, parent-child, uncle- or aunt-nephew or -niece, in which each mem- 
ber of a role relationship must respond reciprocally so that each of the pair can 
perform his defined role. Thus, the teacher’s role cannot be adequately performed 
unless the pupil’s role is evoked in responses; likewise, the pupil’s role is to evoke 
the teacher’s performance. As he is the older, more experienced person with profes. 
sional training, the major responsibility is on the teacher. 

Finally, it may be said that the teacher often lacks an image of himself asa 
professional practitioner. Unlike the physician, lawyer, minister, nurse, social 
worker, or engineer, he does not have a well-defined image of the professional self 
with the clarity and self-confidence these other professions have nor a well-defined 
formulation of what each professional worker can, cannot, must, and must not do in 
performance of his professional duties. Thus, each of these professions has devel 
oped a clear code of how to behave toward a client-patient—to maintain a profes 
sional stance and composure in the face of a variety of circumstances, provocative of 
disturbing behavior of patients, and emergencies of various kinds. So, however 
strongly stimulated he may be by a patient, client, or parishioner, the professional 
practitioner has learned to respond professionally, restraining his personal feelings 
and reactions so that his relations with (and treatment of) his patient, client, of 
parishioner will be professionally adequate. Is it inappropriate to suggest here that 
a professional role for a teacher would not countenance nor permit him to exhibit 
rudeness and ill temper to parents or their child or to relate to others what should 
be confidential information about a child and his family—to gossip about pupils 
as teachers frequently do with outsiders? 

The teacher’s image of the self can be so defined and clarified for teachers and for 
the public only as their various roles, their obligations and responsibilities, and theif 
privileges and authority are defined and integrated. This is a major task for schools 
of education, a task which should be clearly recognized or given high priority m 
the many current programs to improve teaching and advance education. 





The Teacher in a Context of Values 


H. OTTO DAHLKE* 


DISCUSSION of the teacher in society is likely to run into quite a few semantic 
A snarls. One of the major snarls involves the use of the words ‘‘should,” 
“would,” ‘‘could,” and “‘is.’’ The difficulty is that these words are used as if they 
had the same .neaning, and the major confusion is that they are identified with the 


“js.” A teacher should be, would be, could be, is friendly. Each verb implies a 
different meaning—in the first, moral exhortation; in the next two, possibilities; 
and, in the last, actuality. From my extensive examination of reports and studies on 
the teacher, I would conclude that these distinctions are glossed over and remain 
blurred. 

The word “‘should” is used to indicate what teachers ought to be or ought not 
to be. Most of us are familiar with those long lists of desirable and undesirable 
traits that allegedly differentiate good from bad teachers. Sometimes these lists 
appear to be a compendium of every possible virtue a person can think of. The 
implication is that a teacher should exemplify these traits or else there is something 
wrong with him. That most teachers do not measure up to these abstract counsels 
of perfection does not seem to bother the perpetrators of such ideas. The contention 
of the abstract moralist is that they ought to, seemingly regardless of circumstance. 
A virtue is a virtue is a virtue. Naturally, everybody is for virtue and against vice, 
but we also are human beings. If a teacher could personify all such traits (say a 
combination of the Decalogue, the Boy Scout Oath and the Girl Scout Promise, the 
Hippocratic Oath, the Pledge of Allegiance, the Lord’s Prayer, Emily Post’s book 
of etiquette, a service club’s creed, and National Education Association credos), he 
undoubtedly would be a sort of angel or minor diety but not a human being—a 
person with doubts, conflicts, wishes, hopes, and repressed trauma, confronted with 
the multidimensional problems of living, in addition to his teaching. Here is this 
individual battered by this barrage of “‘ought’s’” and “ought not’s,” some of which 
have been introjected as superego. If he cannot fulfill these “ought’’ requirements, 
his feelings of inadequacy and guilt may be augmented. As with so many lists of 
imperatives of what persons ought or ought not to be, they appear unrelated to the 
complex, interweaving, and ofttimes contradictory situations in which we act out our 
lives. Assume that a teacher ought to be a friendly, smiling person. Does that mean 
under all circumstances, or are there occasions when anger is an appropriate re- 
sponse? Anger? Why, certainly not! The typical view is that anger is a form of 
aggression, and aggressive behavior per se is bad or at least childish. Grown, mature 
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persons are self-controlled and disciplined. But the result is blockage in the organ- 
ism, repression of the emotion, retroflection of the emotion against the self with the 
end result—minor, neurotic symptoms. “Should” represents generally inflexible 
rigid “ought’’ imperatives, many contrary to nature and the growth requirements of 
the organism and selfhood. Consequently, as these are internalized as superego, 
the person becomes the anxiety-driven organism that he is today, and so with the 
teacher who internally splits himself into a nagger-naggee relation. 

Assume the imperatives, would a person attain these, incorporate them as a phase 
of his self? ““Would”’ is a matter of probabilities. The answer seems obvious to me, 
The notion is an impossibility that a person ought and would become a combination 
pal-counselor-mental hygienist-social worker-teacher in one neatly-tied package ac. 
centing the affirmative. A person has different lives of his own outside the teacher 
role—say, sex, love, and eroticism, to name a few tabooed areas. How do these fit 
in? What about payments on the car, the house? What about sickness? Wiat about 
his own problems in raising a family? Man, to use a phrase of Nietzsche’s, is “hu- 
man all too human,’’ and so are persons who become teachers. They would lose 
their humanity were they such paragons of virtue. The issue, of course, is resolvable 
by the development of a sensible ethics or social philosophy somewhat along the 
lines of Jordan’s The Good Life. 

The final point is “could.” Could a person achieve “counsels of perfection’’? The 
problem is one of motivation and social circumstance—a personal and an institu- 
tional reference. The personal involves the biological, psychological, and social 
growth of the individual, the extent to which this is whole or distorted, the extent 
to which the person has realized his identity—his selfhood—rather than that play- 
ing a series of personalized or social roles may be taken as a measure of wholesome- 
ness. The imperatives, then, are useful masks which are skillfully used in the manip- 
ulation of others as the essential self is overlaid and smothered by this externalized 
way of relating seif to others. No paragons of virtue arise out of this process. The 
institutional reference includes the community, the social class structure, the variety 
of groups, our legal system, and our values. Taking these as a whole, one may see 
that they either hinder or foster the growth of the person. There is considerable 
agreement that our institutional order hinders, frustrates, and distorts human 
growth. Even if a person desired to live up to the “ought’’ imperatives of our cul 
ture, he would have great difficulty simply because of the cross-purposes at work in 
our institutional life. Why this is so will be discussed from one angle only, that of 
values. In passing, I would like to refer to a most interesting study on growth, Perls 
et al., Gestalt Therapy, which deals in fascinating and perceptive detail with the 
issues raised in these introductory statements. 

What a teacher is—what a teacher means—is relative to the culture and its social 
structure. One of the more important dimensions of the cultural,matrix is the value 
system, that which defines what is important, significant, and worth while in living. 
In our culture, the system of values is not a single, integrated one. Instead, there is 
a plurality of systems. What a teacher signifies is relative to one or the other systems 
of values. These different and divergent value systems, to enumerate them in @ 
phrase, are: (1) the religious, (2) the nativist, (3) the market, (4) the common 
man, and (5) the humanist. The personality types or character structures associated 
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with these are: (1) the God-Christ centered person, (2) the patriot-warrior, (3) 
the self-made man or competitive person, (4) the worker-citizen, and (5) the 
creative-experimental person. The details of these points are presented in my Values 
in Culture and Classroom.* However, these different systems of value can be made 
meaningful by referring them to their institutional loci. In the first, it is the church, 
denomination, sect, monastaries and convents, and religiously-oriented lay groups. 
The second is found in the plurality of patriotic societies, military and semimilitary 
organizations, racist and hate groups, and the nation-state. The third is embodied in 
the many business organizations and business pressure groups. The fourth is identi- 
fied with the labor movement; and the fifth, with the variety of institutions mani- 
festing our intellectual and art life and in industry when it is not fettered to the 
market value system. For matters of analysis, I will consider these systems as pure 
types. Nevertheless, two points must be noted. First, values are indicators of what 
ought to be done. Second, inasfar as something is done, as in the development of 
some type of institutional organization, they become objectified as a sociocultural 
fact. The function of the values is to induce persons to build up a sociocultural 
world in terms of these values. The various institutional loci indicated above demon- 
strate this point. 

The implication to the teacher-role is as follows. Generally, the teacher would be 
expected to uphold, defend, and promote one set of values as he is expected to criti- 
cize, attack, and debunk variant values. These actions are premised on the principle 
that each value system claims absoluteness. Competing absolutes are always at log- 
getheads with one another. The teacher would be expected to develop that character 
structure in children consistent with a set of basic values and avoid the development 
of the character structure of competing or variant values. Finally, the relationship 
of teacher to student, the curriculum content and emphasis, the kind of rules and 
their enforcement, and the quality and kind of architecture are likely to be struc- 
tured by the various systems of value. In the remainder of this analysis, I will sketch 
out each system in rather bold, strong strokes and indicate its bearing to the teacher. 
I will suggest the implication of each system to social change, intellectual inquiry, 
and creativity. The general proposition is: Given a particular system of values, a 
teacher should act so and so with reference to intellectual inquiry, creativity, and 
social change. 

By the religious value system, I am referring only to Christianity. While it is pos- 
sible to construct a general Christian system of values out of the many variant 
groups, the variations are so important that the meanings of activities, things, and 
petsons are quite different. Take the issue of social change. The attitude towards 
social institutions varies from that of indifference to that of revolutionary change. 
The first of these attitudes is found in sectarian groups which may be described as 
enduring and suffering sects. Membership in such sects is generally recruited from 
the lower social strata, the socially dispossessed. Things, activities; and events of this 
world are unimportant. What counts are the rewards in a hereafter. On the other 
hand, there is the fighting sect (Cromwell’s Puritans, for example) and the ecclesia 
militans. Such groups are willing to reconstruct a society, by the sword if necessary, 
if it is decided that the social institutions are contrary to divine will or law. What is 


*H. Otto Dahlke, Values in Culture and Classroom (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958). 
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to be noted is an ambivalence—an ignoring of the world and a being very active in 
the world. 

Since education takes on institutional torm, the same ambivalence is directed to- 
wards it. On the one hand, any form of education or intellectual inquiry is either 
unimportant, of no significance, or it is suspected as evil. The result may be heresy. 
The belief system is undermined; hence, the warfare between theology and science, 
Scopes’ trials, censorship of books and other media of communication, the current 
attack on ‘‘scientism’’ as the root of present problems, and other anti-intellectual 
manifestations. On the other hand, there has been an active support of inquiry and 
creativity, especially in the Protestant tradition, as has been amply demonstrated by 
the works of Weber and Merton. Yet inquiry was supposed to show the handiwork 
of God, the working out of God’s natural laws. As time went on, science emanci- 
pated itself from a religious frame of reference and is entirely secular, if not ag- 
nostic. For this reason, science today has been attacked as godless. The issue is seen 
very clearly in sociology where secular sociologists uniformly reject, sometimes 
rather aciduously, analysis and theory dubbed ‘‘Catholic’’ sociology. The relevance 
to schooling and the teacher should be clear. The obvious institutional expression of 
the religious value system is the parochial school and the church-regulated college. 
The function of the teacher is to indoctrinate, proselyte, and safeguard against 
heresy. Inquiry and creativity are limited to the extent that basic theology may be 
questioned. The dilemma of creativity versus hackneyed stereotypy has been inter- 
estingly stated by Thomas Coffey in “Is There an American Catholic Literature?” 
This analysis with modifications can be applied to other church groups. These 
groups as vested interests favor the ideas of the past as they are chary of ideas of the 
present. The teacher then becomes a defender of the past and a critic of the contem- 
porary, in short, a religious conservative. The curriculum must be so ordered that 
the basic tenets of the church or sect group become central. Teacher-student rela- 
tions will be generally authoritarian if the emphasis is on the sinful, unredeemed 
nature of man and if the deity is thought of as powerful, wrathful, and punitive. 
Relations may be kindly or friendly if the stress is on the divine in man and if the 
deity is thought of as a ‘“‘loving father.’’ At any rate, the end result of the process 
is the devout believer. . 

Any group believing it is innately superior by nature to any other or that is pur- 
suing the ends of grandeur, power, and glory is likely to be a nativist-oriented 
group. Sociologically, it is a case of hyperethnocentrism, the absolute rightness of 
one’s own culture as against any other. Another alogism connected with this view 
is the idea that might makes right and that the state (or my group) can do no 
wrong. Nativism may characterize a culture as a whole or some subunit within it, 
e.g., the Ku Klux Klan, White Citizens Councils, Minute Women of America, and 
Defenders of State Sovereignty and Individual Liberty. As highly ethnocentric, 
groups of this type are status-quo-oriented. The old ways are the best ways, and 
there is a constant harkening back to the good, old days and an appeal to return to 
them. There is constant reference to the virtues of the culture heroes of the past 
with the exhortation that they should be imitated. Status-quo-oriented is a way of 


? Thomas Coffey, “Is There an American Catholic Literature?” Saturday Review (Sept. 5, 1959), 
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saying conservative, but the type of conservatism is very rigid and inflexible. 

To the tradition-oriented mentality, the new is to be feared. Any kind of social 
change is generally regarded as bad or subversive, inaugurated by an internal enemy 
—usually aliens or apostates (the scapegoats of the nativist). Innovation, especially 
in institutions and belief systems, is opposed on the grounds that it will destroy the 
only true way of life, namely, that of the nativist. Nowhere is there greater fear 
expressed by the nativist than with reference to schooling. In the many hearings 
during the past years on federal aid to education, there has been a consistent nativist 
attack on teachers and schooling as if teachers were the major subversive element, 
the internal enemy. What is opposed essentially is any form of inquiry because such 
inquiry means questioning and scepticism of established ways and beliefs. Contro- 
versy must be avoided, and any material, books, pamphlets, periodicals, audio-visual 
aids, or speakers raising questions are suspect. The published material must be 
thoroughly censored and the unacceptable suppressed. The nativist is a great hand 
for book-burning. As for persons who are non grata, the best procedure would be 
to put them into concentration camps as envisioned, for example, in the old Alien 
and Sedition Act. 

Intellectualism is feared and debunked as mere talk, words. An intellectual is an 
egghead, a longhair, and (as Cassius was described) dangerous because he thinks 
too auch. The nativist is an activist—not talk but action; not persuasion and discus- 
sion but a good set of brass knuckles, the lead pipe, and quasi-terroristic tactics such 
as threats via anonymous phone calls, shadowing, or the organized mob (storm 
troopers or rabid segregationists). In short, any coercive tactic to subdue opposition 
is regarded by the nativist as legitimate. The bombing of schools and synagogues in 
this country is ample evidence of this sort of virulent action as carried out by the 
tabble type of nativist. On a “higher’’ level are those who use legal and economic 
sanctions to maintain their way. The extreme type is the coldly-polite, ritualistic 
nativist. For an interesting summary of nativist views and tactics in Norfolk, Forrest 
P. White’s ““Will Norfolk’s Schools Stay Open?’’* is a rather shocking portrayal of 
democratic inaction and failure of community leadership. Against rampant nativ- 
ism, the intellectual has a hard time maintaining himself, a point brought out quite 
strongly in Lazarsfeld’s recent The Academic Mind. Given a choice between ideas 
and no ideas, the nativist would choose the latter. It is not surprising, when the 
nativist is not involved in abolishing the public school, that he stresses the teaching 
of fundamentals, opposes so-called frills and fads (generally all forms of art and 
literature), and advocates more discipline for, and control over, students just as it 
was in the good, old days. 

The role of the teacher from the nativist view is simple. He is to be an ethno- 
centric conformist, a quasi-intellectual, whose major function it is to indoctrinate, 
to discipline, and to be tough rather than mollycoddle—a sort of educational matr- 
tinet. He would operate in a quasi-military setup with rigid enforcement of rules 
and harsh penalties, with great stress on ritualism and etiquette and on formalism 
in human relations. He is a leader with capital L. His job is to sort out the weaklings 
from the strong, cultivate the so-called natural leaders, and develop the follower- 
mentality in the rest. He will resort to intense competitive techniques to facilitate 


* Forrest P. White, “Will Norfolk's Schools Stay Open?” Atlantic Monthly, CCIV (1959), 29. 
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this weeding out of leaders and followers. The end product of this schooling is the 
type whose motto is: Ours is not to reason why; ours is but to do and die. 

The market-value system has a close affinity to the nativist. While power is im- 
portant in the market view, it is based on wealth, money, and property. Today, 
money and property—or, in the broad economic sense, wealth—in corporate form 
are the bases of power. These corporate structures, as Berle and Means and also 
Pound have pointed out, take on a feudalistic structure, i.e., prestige, honor, re- 
wards, and decision-making at the top and rendering of services at the bottom fora 
fee by, until recent years, relatively powerless workers. In a corporate economy, 
competition is between the legal or corporate persons. These persons or their func 
tionaries are essentially concerned with the manipulation of materials, persons (both 
natural and legal), and finished products to the end of maximizing a monetary re- 
turn. There is a basic instrumental or pragmatic orientation with a twofold em- 
phasis—upon technology in the usual sense and upon (to use a phrase with ugly 
implications) human engineering. In the first, it is a matter of developing technique 
in the making of things; in the second, a matter of techniques in manipulating per- 
sons who, in a sense, are treated as things. With this emphasis, inquiry into the 
manipulation of things and persons is acceptable, even encouraged, as this leads 
to faster accumulation of wealth, prestige, and power and also ensures control over 
the various factors of production. Technical innovation and change (whether re- 
lated to the productive and selling phase or to the more effective utilization of per- 
sons considered purely as labor) are approved. Since the corporate person eventually 
becomes a vested interest, change in other areas of the culture is frowned upon if 
not disapproved. If chambers of commerce are spokesmen for this concept, this 
negative view towards change and social institutions (towards teachers and schools 
in specific) is well expressed in the many presentations made during the hearings 
on federal aid to education. Inquiry into social institutions is suspect, especially 
those institutions that would directly affect the position of the corporate person, 
e.g., the nature of property and government regulation. The intellectual and the 
artist are viewed with suspicion as they allegedly represent the impractical type of 
person—the idealist—rather than the practical realist that the market-oriented per- 
son imagines himself to be. This suspicion rests on the fact that the intellectual and 
the artist are not workers, producers, or manipulators in his sense. In fact, they may 
not even approve of the basic ends of the market-oriented person. 

These points give us a context for the teacher-role. The teacher is an educational 
technician. His major function is to turn out technicians to staff the various positions 
in the corporation. This means, essentially, vocational education at the lower levels 
and managerial-scientific at the higher, with elimination of frills and fads (pat- 
ticularly arts and literature because there is no utility connected with them). The 
stress is on skills that can be put to economic use, not on experiences dealing with 
the development of thinking and feeling. An interesting statement of the issue is 
found in “Liberal Arts and Public Policy,” by William Benton.* The teacher, more- 
over, in the market view is just another hired worker—a free, mobile, contracting 
agent whose salary depends upon his bargaining power and the teacher labor market. 


* William Benton, “Liberal Arts and Public Policy,” Saturday Review (Aug. 15, 1959),11. 
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As a hired hand (with white collar professional illusions about himself, I might 
add), the teacher is subject to the controls of his employer. As the National Educa- 
tion Association has fostered the concept of the teacher as a public servant, it is not 
surprising that this servant gets rough treatment from his master. The numerous in- 
vestigations by the National Education Association’s Defense Commission amply 
demonstrate this fact. Generally, market or nativist values (sometimes a combination 
of these values) structure the actions of the “boss.” The view presented here is also 
based on the fact that thousands of teachers are simply functionaries in giant public 
corporations. As the worker is controlled and manipulated, so is the teacher by those 
in the higher echelons of education—the supervisors, assistant principals, principals, 
assistant superintendents, superintendents, and the members of the board of educa- 
tion. The teacher simply has a job to do and ofttimes what happens is not under his 
control. 

I shall not discuss the common-man view. It has some affinities to the humanist, 
upon which I will concentrate. The use of the word “‘humanist’’ is not intended to 
indicate a split between the humanities and the sciences or a disparagement of the 
latter in favor of the former. The word is to stand for the wholeness of the person 
and his experiences—a perceptive, sensitive and feeling, knowing and understand- 
ing person, one in whom all capacities are developed to their fullest, a sound mind 
with sound feelings in a sound body. In contrast to the others, he is not a mere 
technician, nor the rigidly-disciplined patriot, nor the devout, conforming believer. 
Obviously, he is a skilled worker, appreciates his country, and is religious. But he is 
not idolatrous of things and events human. In a true sense, the notion that man 
was not made for the sabbath (i.e., institutions) applies here. Living becomes an 
exploration of opportunities, an adventure in creativity whether this be in the sci- 
ences, the arts, or in human relations. There are no limits to inquiry, no blocks to 
creativity. The humanist view stands for the intelligent ordering of life as based on 
knowledge and developed feeling, life as an aesthetic whole, and the institutional 
setup designed to produce such a whole. Dare the school reconstruct a social order? 
The answer from a humanist view is affirmative, and the foundation of this recon- 
struction lies in the basic knowledge and in the growth of sensitive, thinking per- 
sons capable of furthering such reconstruction. The person is an end value, as he is 
in the religious orientation. But the humanistic view centers on the here-and-now 
rather than in a hereafter, and the objective is to create those conditions which are 
optimum for human growth and development. In the humanist view, the teacher 
is to develop the whole person and to provide, with his colleagues, that kind of edu- 
cational environment which furthers such growth. Since the school is not an isle to 
itself, in his capacity as a member he must also help to create the best of community 
environment. However, his first obligation is to himself to realize his essential 
identity and to continue the growth of his selfhood—not to be an educational tech- 
nician. When the person has realized himself, then he is capable of extending his 
self in that kindness, liveliness, and concern that bring out these same growth quali- 
ties in the other. The usual way of thinking is to place the obligation to student first. 
This is a mistake from a humanist view, for the quality of the relation to others de- 
pends upon the quality of the self. The second obligation is to any other (not just a 
student), for the quality of the relation envisoned here is universal as an essential 
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of a whole self—the kind of love and self-love analyzed by Fromm in his Art of 
Loving. The student is just a special case of the other. The teacher, thus, has a vital 
concern in deveisping the appropriate self-other relation that signifies and makes 
for spontaneity and growth in human relations. 

The natural tendency might be to indicate a personal preference for the humanis- 
tic view. This is the way teachers ought to be. However, the situation is not quite 
that easy nor simple. The teacher may be (and is) constrained by the kind of school 
system he is in, and this system takes on bureaucratic form. It is quite easy for this 
bureaucratic structure to become principled by nativist and market principles. In 
addition, the status of the teacher is determined by the conditions laid down in law 
controlling education as a profession. The legal ordering of the teacher-role, un- 
fortunately, cannot be discussed. Finally, the various groups may put the pressure 
on the teacher to follow their views rather than the humanist. Further, a teacher 
may have been more effectively socialized in the other value systems than the 
humanist. At any rate, it has been the purpose of this discussion to point cut certain 
semantic issues that arise in any consideration of what a teacher means. Rather than 
pointing out what the teacher-role should be—to differentiate it from what teachers 
actually do—I have endeavored to examine the role from a variety of value per- 
spectives, each of which gives the teacher-role a particular content and direction. 
Ultimately, any appropriate definition of the teacher-role depends upon an adequate 
social philosophy or ethics, a critique of current systems of value, and the findings 
of the sciences as to the conditions that are most favorable to growth. 





RUE culture consists of a broad grasp of the world in which we live, and of the 
b pens who inhabit it, their history, their hopes and aspirations, their joys and 
sorrows. It includes a broad understanding of the current scene, industrial, 
political, social. It is by nature interpretive, questioning, analytical. In short, it 
is the true basis of wisdom. 


VANNEVAR BUSH 
Honorary Chairman of the Corporation 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 





The Age of Education 


ALADAR F. GYORGYEY 


N EVENT of enormous significance to our historical knowledge has shaken the 
A scholarly world in this year 2064. Fragments of a diary have been found 
which date back to the Age of Education. The Literary Council of the United World 
has announced its intention of supporting further research in the hope of recovering 
all of this remarkable manuscript. 

It is, of course, hardly necessary to give the dates of the period known as the 
Age of Education. Everybody is well aware of them. In the second half of the 
twentieth century the United States of America feared the apparently rapid progress 
of Russian science and education and reacted violently to it. The author of the diary 
is unknown, but his work is invaluable to our understanding of the achievements 
and limitations of that period. Here are the fragments: 

“September 1, 1960. America jerked into action. High time! Up to now we have 
been trying in vain to arouse our sluggish people. We attempted to warn them by 
pointing to the sky where about 1,917 satellites have been orbiting in outer space 
of which only 529 were launched by Americans. The stupid anti-development forces 
in America charge that the Russians claim 345 natural meteorites as Soviet Sputniks. 
But the American people are finally awake. 

“December 31, 1960. The director of the Ford plant in Detroit has decided to 
convert the main buildings of the factory into a technological institute. And just 
in the nick of time! ... 

“Frightful news arrived from Russia. According to a scientific dispatch, the re- 
search techniques of the average milkmaid from Nissgij-Hovgorod in the collective 
farm belt are 152% more precise than those of the widows of American federal 
judges.” 

“January 1, 1962. We progress slowly. Today the president announced that 
the House had passed a bill making education compulsory up to the age of 40... . 
The chairman of the board of directors of the toothpick industry and the remaining 
automobile producers made it known today that their workshops are being re- 
modeled into classrooms. . . . 

“Naturally, we are late again. According to an unofficial report, a group of retired 
Morolviu fishermen in Siberia have devised a system whereby it is possible to mul- 
tiply and divide by the heretofore inscrutable zero. The youngest is 90 years old. 

“... 1964. America is in mourning. Tomius, a reporter from Took magazine has 
attived from the Soviet Union. In the foothills of the Ural Mountains he encoun- 





Reprinted by permission from the October, 1958, issue of the Hungarian Student, a bimonthly 
publication of the Union of Free Hungarian Students, Association of Hungarian Students in North 
America, 211 East 37th Street, New York City. 
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tered a three-year-old Kirgor shepherd boy who doubted the validity of the Einstein 
theory of relativity. Tomius first asked the boy’s opinion of the Heisenberg up- 
certainty principle. The little lad, whose name was Utymuk, cast a sophisticated 
glance in Tomius’ direction as he chewed on a bit of well-ripened cheese, but made 
no answer. Tomius was shocked. He inquired whether or not Utymuk still endorsed 
the out-moded relatively theory. “Nyet,’’ replied the three-year-old shepherd boy, 
and went on his way with the remaining bits of cheese. Such is the level of these 
people. ... 

“Sunrise the following day. According to an on-the-spot telecast, a night session 
of the Senate passed a bill making education compulsory from the age of two.” 

"', « . 1966. The State of Texas decided by plebiscite to transform itself into a uni- 
versity. . . . Flogging has been authorized as an acceptable punishment in the ele- 
mentary schools.” 

“September 30, 1967. It is all over. A reporter from the Babies’ Home Journal 
talked with a two-year-old girl in the village of Kagarag who spoke the Uzheg 
language fluently. America was shocked by the news. Moreover, panic broke out 
when the Institute of Linguistic Advancement issued a communique stating that of 
all the 150 million children in the United States between the ages of one and forty- 
five, not one speaks a word of Uzbeg. 

“, . . and there are unenlightened, anti-development people in this country who 
claim that Kagarag is located in the Uzbeg Republic, and it is not in the least re- 
markable that a girl from Kagarag speaks the Uzbeg language. The mere existence 
of such fools makes it difficult for us to keep up with the Russians.” 

“October 1, 1967. The Senate has made the study of Uzbeg compulsory from the 
age of one. . . . The breweries of the nation have become centers for the teaching 
of the Gruzian scientific language. Insurance companies have stopped writing in- 
surance and now occupy themselves with Fornatum hybrid counting. No one as yet 
knows the significance of the Fornatum system, including the Russians. We shall 
keep pace at least in this field. 

‘From now on candidates for President of the USA must be university presidents, 
or at least deans. Eisenhower, former president of Columbia University, who was 
eligible to run again.after his four-year vacation from the White House, has been 
elected president.” 

“May 2, 1970. The remaining five farmers in the United States were seized by the 
police and compelled to enroll in a course in ultratonic radio waves. This means, of 
course, that from now on not only will we be deprived of industrial goods but also 
farm produce . . . but naturally we have to keep up with the Russians. It has been 
made obligatory, effective today, for adults to watch the educational television pto- 
grams beginning at midnight and lasting until six a.m., heretofore compulsory for 
children only.” 

*.. . 1975. Dramatic news. A reporter from Mine magazine ran into a group of 
old men on the slopes of the Ural mountains who from all outward appearances 
were woodchoppers. Because he was not familiar with the Russian language, he set 
up a complicated quadratic equation on a scrap of paper and handed it to the man 
with the longest beard. The fellow meditated for a moment. Then he took out a 
stub of a pencil, solved the problem, and handed the paper back to the reporter. 
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There are photographs to prove this, 

“As he looked at the surprised face of the reporter, the old man muttered aloud. 
The American jotted down the sounds phonetically. They probably mean that the 
Russian was surprised that the American was surprised that he solved such a simple 
problem so quickly. These are the Russian words of the simple woodchopper: ‘Ich 
war Universitats professor der methematik an der technische Hochschule in Mun- 
chen. Seit dem Ende des Zweiten Weltkrieges binn ich hier. Konnten Sie mir nicht 
cine Kippe geben?” 

“As he spoke he extracted a cigarette from the reporter's coat and went away in 
tears. How far we have traveled from these simple woodchoppers. . . . These people 
do not smoke; they study. 

“One day later. The cigarette industry unanimously voted to tear down its build- 
ings. Universities will be erected in their place. Until we reach the Russian’s level of 
development, we shall have only discarded butts to smoke. I hope they last until 
he 

“,. . 1980. Verdicts. The Supreme Court upheld the verdict of a lower court 
making the penalty for delinquency a fifteen-year prison sentence. The case in ques- 
tion concerned three amoral boys wh: +: the age of six were unable to describe the 
construction of a space ship. 

“An 103-year-old woman was sentenced to the electric chair because she was 
actually unwilling to learn the theory of Planck’s constant. Since all electric plants 
have been abandoned, it was necessary for the president of Yale University to 
strangle her with his own hands.” 

“February 20, 1987. At last good news. The university founded on the site of 
the Vocony Sacuum corporation has developed a space ship which can travel to the 
constellation Cassiopeia and back in two days. 

“,.. perhaps, perhaps we have in certain respects caught up with the Russians. 
We are somewhat hampered by the fact that there are no workmen available in 
this country to produce the inventions which are designed on the drawing board.” 

“, . . 1997. I have no paper left. No cigarettes. I am writing with lampblack. 
There is nothing to buy any more. But no matter. We are developing. We are going 
ahead.” 

“March 19, 1998. I am studying like mad. Cosmology, semantics, qualitative an- 
alysis. A brigade of university professors and janitors are examining the entire 
state of Connecticut as if it were one continuous campus, and liquidating those who 
cannot answer random questions. We develop. 

“December 31, 1991. Everything is over. I received a newspaper from Mongolia. 
I don’t understand how it got here, since all communications have been cut for years. 

“Again, I must say it’s over. The Russians have invented and made it possible for 
the common man to own the following items: first, a metal contraption which moves 
on four wheels and in which it is possible to travel. Second, a box which generates 
cold by electricity, and which will preserve food indefinitely. Third, another box into 
which soiled textiles are placed to emerge thoroughly cleaned. Last, but not least, 
still another box which contains a glass window through which one can see moving 
scenes and events, which they call televisonszkovics. 

“... In vain, in vain, in vain. We will never catch up with the Russians. . . .’ 


, 





Pi Lambda Theta Fellows 


The National Board of Pi Lambda Theta, upon recommendation of the Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee, has awarded the three Pi Lambda Theta fellowships for 
1959-60, for $2,000 each, to: 

Mrs. Doris R. Entwisle, 802 Shaw Court, Towson 4, Maryland 

Miss Jane Roland, 74 Oxford Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Miss Betty Boller, 14 Sumner Road, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Doris Roberts Entwisle is presently a candidate for the Ph.D. degree at the 
Johns Hopkins University. Her project deals with alterations in effectiveness of training 
procedures when a pretest is given and is one of a series of methodological investigations 
she is doing with respect to classroom learning experiments. In particular, she is looking 
into the interaction between intelligence quotient and pretesting and the duration of train- 
ing and pretesting. The title of her dissertation is “Effects of Pretesting on Subsequent 
Training Procedures.” 

Mrs. Entwisle received the B.S. degree from the University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, and the M.S. degree from Brown University. She has worked as a 
vocational counselor for the Veterans Administration and as a mathematical assistant at 
Harvard University. 


Miss Jane Roland is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree in education at Radcliffe Col- 
lege. The study she proposes is a philosophical analysis of the nature of historical ex- 
planation under the title, “The Nature of Historical Explanation and the Teaching of 
History.” It is her hope that the investigation will help to clarify problems of current 
interest in the philosophy of history and will also be of value for the teaching of history. 

Miss Roland received the B.A. degree from Radcliffe College and the Ed.M. degree 
from Harvard University. She was an elementary-school teacher for three years before 
returning to study for the doctoral degree. She presently is a teaching fellow at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education; from 1958-59, she was chairman of the editorial 
board of the Harvard Educational Review. 


Miss Betty Boller, recipient of the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship, was graduated 
magna cum laude from the University of Louisville in 1953, with a B.A. degree in humani- 
ties. In June of that year, she was awarded a fellowship in a two-year, experimental, 
teacher-training program, the “Pilot Study in the Preparation of Elementary Teachers,” 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation at the University of Louisville. After she received the 
M.E. degree in 1955, she taught for three years in the public schools. In 1957, and again 
in 1958, and 1959, she was awarded scholarships by the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. At present, she holds a corporation appointment as a teaching fellow in educa- 
tion and, in this capacity, serves as a supervisor of intern teachers in the internship pfo- 
gram in elementary education. Miss Boller is a candidate for the Ed.D. degree in history, 
philosophy, and comparative education and is completing her dissertation, ‘The Conflict 
within American Humanism and Post-War Education,” under the guidance of Professor 


Robert Ulich. 
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Why Are University Freshmen 
Considering Teaching as a 
Profession? (Part 2) 


JOAN CAREY, LUCILLE HARPER, 
ELIZABETH RIVERS* 


This is the second article in a series describing the 1956-58 project of Alpha Phi 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, University of Florida, on teacher recruitment. The first 
atticle, “Why Are Many University Freshmen Not Selecting Teaching as a Profession?” 
presented findings and conclusions regarding why freshmen in the colleges and universi- 
ties of Florida were not interested in teaching as a vocational choice. The following article 
isa summary of the reasons why some of the students had, at one time or another, con- 
sidered teaching as their vocation. It is hoped that the findings of these studies will have 
implications for the recruitment of teachers into the profession. 

In the past few years, there has been much research designed to analyze why high- 
school and coilege students have not chosen the teaching profession as a career. This 
research has been significant in attempts to alleviate conditions which might be turning 
away good prospects from teaching and into other vocations. In the recent study of Alpha 
Phi Chapter, first-hand opinions regarding teaching as a vocation were obtained from 
3,444 freshmen from seven of the nine four-year colleges and universities in Florida dur- 
ing the spring semesters of 1957, and 1958—Barry College, Florida Southern University, 
Florida State University, Stetson University, University of Florida, University of Miami, 
and the University of Tampa. An analysis of the responses to the opinionaire (which re- 
quested that students state the reasons why they were not selecting teaching) identified 
inadequate salary as the most influential single factor. With the exception of inadequate 
salary, no one aspect of the job of teaching was significantly undesirable. The assessment 
of self in relation to teaching and the level of aspiration each freshman had set for him- 
self, dislike of various aspects of teaching, and a selection of another vocation as more de- 
sirable seem to be the basic forces accounting for a lack of interest in teaching. 

Although the reasons stated by students as to why they did or did not select teaching 
for a career are important to teacher-recruitment programs and to the improvement of 
conditions within the profession, the factors which influenced students to elect to teach 
may be just as significant in attracting future teachers. In the past, love of children, work- 
ing with people, and interest in a subject-matter area have been the most frequently ex- 
pressed reasons for the choice of teaching. However, are these the factors which influ- 
enced the students in the colleges and universities of Florida? Those concerned with the 
shortage of teachers in Florida wanted to answer that question because, within that an- 





® This article was prepared by JOAN CAREY, associate professor, elementary education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville; and by LUCILLE HARPER and ELIZABETH 
RIVERS, teachers, J. J. Finley Elementary School, Gainesville, Florida. 


"Dorothy C. S. Laird, Ola Lee Means, and Evelyn Babb Davis, “Why Are Many University 
Freshmen Not Selecting Teaching as a Profession?” Educational Horizons, XXXVII (1958), 50-58. 
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swer, may be factors to be used to attract young people into the profession. 

A second aspect of the study inquired into the factors which caused students to cop. 
sider teaching. One question of the opinionaire asked the freshmen to name the factors 
which influenced them to consider teaching. In addition, they were asked to identify the 
time in their school life at which they first considered teaching. It was hoped that the 
time of first consideration might shed some light on the problem of what are influential 
factors. 

Although 1,315 students (644 men and 671 women) responded to the question deal. 
ing with influential factors, only 459 students (133 men and 326 women) had decided 
to teach at the time of the study. The remaining number had considered teaching at one 
time or another but had decided against it or had considered teaching but were unde. 
cided at that time. The responses of all students who had considered teaching as a voca- 
tion were tabulated, catagorized, and analyzed according to the factors which follow: 
Teachers and Other School Personnel, Other People, Personal Reasons, and Personal 
Experiences. 

Table I gives the number and percentage of first-term college students identifying the 
various factors which influenced their consideration. 


TABLE I 


Factors INFLUENCING FirsTt-TERM UNIVERSITY FRESHMEN CONSIDERING 
TEACHING AS A CAREER 


Men 
Factor (N-644) (N-671) 
No. % No. 4% 











Teachers and other school personnel 3 39.2 2 41.5 
Secondary school 34 5.3 
re 3.9 
Elementary school 2) 
NPR re chcins Se sie 15 aq wrovels 0 4 5.6.0'ei5.6 126 19. 
Parents 2 4.3 
Relatives 4,3 
3. 
Education students 
Personal reasons 2 38. 
Indefinite 
Like subject or field 
Like children 
Like teaching 
Teacher shortage 
Like to help others 
Job security 
Personal ability 
Have scholarship 
Improve profession 
Personal experiences 
Working with children 
Teaching adults 
College courses inspired 
Future Teachers of America 
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TABLE I (Continued) 





Men 
Factor (N-644) 
No. 





Teaching adults 
College courses 
Future Teachers of America 


Education courses 





“Teachers and other school personnel” was the most frequently identified factor named 
by 532 students (253 men and 279 women). One hundred sixty-three students (34 men 
and 129 women) listed secondary-school teachers as the factor playing a part in their 
consideration. The women studied tended to identify a specific type of teacher while the 
men named teachers as a general category. 

It is interesting to note that “other school personnel” did not seem to be a significant 
factor and that ‘‘elementary-school teachers’’ were mentioned by more women than men. 
However, elementary-school teachers were not particularly important in the total study. 

Four hundred eighteen respondents listed that their reasons were personal but did not 
sate the reasons. This factor was mentioned by more men than women, as was interest 
in a subject area (80 men and 19 women). Although liking a subject has been a very 
significant factor in similar studies, it did not appear to be important to either men or 
women of this study. 

Although “people other than teachers” were mentioned by 333 students, no group of 
people appeared to play a very important role in the students’ consideration with the ex- 
eption of parents—named by 106 of the 671 women. In general, people seemed to have 
had a greater effect on the women than the men. 

Personal experiences named by 64 men and 60 women seemed to be another important 
factor. However, no one type of experience held much significance when analyzed. 

Most of the reasons mentioned were similar for both men and women. However, there 
were a few differences, and Table II indicates the differences in factors influencing the 
consideration of teaching as a vocation, according to sex. 


TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES IN FACTORS INFLUENCING CONSIDERATION OF TEACHING AS A 
VOCATION ACCORDING TO SEX 








Men 
Factor (N-644) 
No. 


‘0 





Personal reasons 38.8 
Other people 19.5 
Secondary-school teachers 5.3 
Parents 4.3 





Another question of the opinionaire asked students when they first considered teaching 
a8 a vocation. It was hoped that knowledge of the time of first consideration might fur- 
aish further clues as to the factors which were influential. Table III gives the time at 
which students first considered teaching as a vocation. 
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TABLE III 


TIME IDENTIFIED AT WHICH FirsT-TERM COLLEGE FRESHMEN FIRST CONSIDERED 
TEACHING AS A VOCATION 








Female 
(N-702) 
No. % 





Before entering college Beer: 15.3 
Grade 11 é 7 18.1 
Grades 9-10 ] : 19.9 
After entering college 15.3 
College 11.1 
Grade 12 . 3 d 18.9 

7.5 

5.3 
Grades 1-3 





Analysis of Table III indicates that most students (24.8 per cent) had begun consider- 
ing teaching as a vocation sometime before entering college but exactly when was not 
mentioned. Two hundred twenty-one students (16 per cent) named Grade 11 while 171 
students (12.4 per cent) named Grade 12. The first consideration was made after entering 
college by only 343 students (24.8 per cent), indicating that a large number of students 
began thinking of their vocation sometime prior to college entrance. The time of first 
consideration for most students seemed to be between Grade 9 and entrance into college. 

Although most students were in the secondary school when they began thinking about 
their vocation, it is interesting to note that women began to think of themselves as teach- 
ers at an earlier age than men. One hundred forty-nine girls (10.8 per cent) considered 
teaching sometime between Grade 1 and Grade 9. This might mean that elementaty- 
school teachers did influence these young women even though they were not mentioned 
as an influence. 

After studying the above analyses and comparisons, what seem to be the factors which 
have caused a large sample of college and university freshmen in Florida to consider the 
teaching profession as a vocation? It is difficult to draw conclusions because of the vati- 
ance in, and the general nature of, students’ responses. The few conclusions which may 
be made seem to be as follows. (1) Teachers are the most significant single factor influ- 
encing college freshmen considering teaching as their life work. Secondary-school teach- 
ers seem to be those having the greatest influence in the responses of students who named 
a type of teacher. However, no teacher group seemed to be particularly significant when 
compared to teachers in general. (2) Students are influenced by personal reasons as they 
look at themselves as teachers, but they do not identify a particular reason of significance. 
Their concepts of themselves and their aspirations might be related to this type of in- 
fluence as they look at themselves in the role of the teacher. Liking children and interest 
in subject matter (which have been among the conclusions of other studies of reasons 
for considering teaching) do not appear to be important factors in this study. (3) People 
are important as an influential factor but no particular type of person seems to be signifi- 
cant. Women seem to be influenced by people to a greater extent than men. 

The next question is whether or not the conclusions have any implications for the te 
cruitment of future teachers. It might be valuable for teachers to be aware of the fact 
that they play a very important role in influencing the vocation-decisions of young people. 
At least, teachers seem to be the chief influence in the consideration of teaching as 4 
profession. This is a tremendous responsibility, and teachers are to be praised for the 
excellent job of recruitment they are doing at present. Perhaps they are making a com 
scious effort to encourage students of ability and interest to help others elect to identify 
themselves with teachers. Perhaps they are unconsciously recruiting teachers by exemplify- 
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ing an adequate person living a worth-while life with some satisfaction in it. 

Although teachers are doing a good job, they are eager to do a better one. In order to 
do an even better job, there should be continued effort to study conditions in the pro- 
fession to improve them further in order that all teachers reflect to their students the 
atisfactions they feel as teachers. Then, perhaps, they can interest additional students. 

It may be that the significant thing to do in the immediate future is (1) to help teach- 
es understand their roles as individuals in attracting students to the profession and (2) 
to help teachers acquire the understandings and skills necessary to assume this role. Then, 
they may be able to do an even more significant job in recruiting students for the profes- 


sion of teaching. 
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Research 


Recipients of the Pi Lambda Theta fellowships are required to make a report for publication op 
the study for which the award was made. Following is one suck. report fulfilling requirements jp 
effect when the fellowship was granted. This is a progress report. 


“To Construct and Validate an Instrument Which Will Determine the Value Pat. 
terns of Homemaking Teachers or Prospective Homemaking Teachers” is discussed 
by Barbara L. Osborn. It is anticipated that such an instrument may be used in future 
research to show the relationship wonton these value patterns and the effectiveness of 
teachers. 

Values are defined as orientations or as guides which are so important to a person 
that they affect the way he defines a situation and, therefore, the way he reacts to that 
situation. A pattern of values is defined as the relationship among those values being con- 
sidered. 

The suggested plan included the following steps: (1) further review the literature in 
an attempt to gain a better understanding of the relationship of values to human motiva- 
tion and to show the history and development of value testing; (2) select and define 
values to be included in the proposed instrument, necessitating the formulation of a value 
theory and the classification of values; (3) formulate assumptions and hypotheses con- 
cerning the value patterns that may emerge from such an instrument and their relation- 
ships to effective teaching; (4) construct an instrument using previous steps as a basis 
and include, in addition, (a) preliminary tests using several methods of determining 
values, (b) pretests to determine usefulness of various methods, (c) analysis of pretests, 
(d) formulation of a “final” test, and (e) validation of test; and (5) develop hypotheses 
for further study concerning relationship between value patterns and teaching. 

One of the first problems in a study of values is to formulate a theory which can be 
used as a guide or framework. Such a theory develops gradually but must start with some 
statements which are believed to be plausible and acceptable. 

The beliefs which have been the basis for the present study include the following. (1) 
Values guide behavior. They influence choice-making so that decisions are made which 
seem to agree best with basic values. (2) The person is not always aware of his value 
pattern. He may behave in a manner that promotes his values without being fully aware 
that he is doing so. Awareness of value pattern may vary from complete awareness 
to complete unawareness. (3) A person may have a “verbal” value pattern and an 
“operational” value pattern. That is, if he is asked to name or rank his values, he may 
respond as he thinks he feels; but, in his behavior, he may act differently. People differ 
in the agreement between these two value patterns. (4) Value patterns serve to organize 
behavior, and the influence of these value patterns may lead toward consistency in be 
havior.(5) Attitudes toward “specifics” are the expression of values. While attitudes are 
directed toward a specific factor, values guide behavior in a more fundamental way with 
a broader connotation. (6) Goals are selected according to a person’s values. These 
values infiuence the goals which will be chosen, as well as the method chosen for reaching 
the goals. Values are also a factor in the choice between short-term versus long-term goals. 
(7) Values do not change quickly. As a person matures, his value pattern may shift in 
its relationship, but the values tend to remain fairly constant. As a person matures, his 
value pattern becomes more established. Each time the person operates successfully within 
his value pattern, it becomes more firmly established. (8) Values have a cultural and 4 
social basis. Cultural habits, customs, and mores reflect the values of the culture. Society 
places approval and disapproval on kinds of behavior according to the values held i 
esteem. Some work has been undertaken to show that social classes differ according to 
values. (9) It is difficult to measure intensity of any one value, but the relationship of 
values can be determined. Thus, a value pattern can be identified. (10) Values are im 
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terrelated, and it is sometimes difficult to identify any one value which is the determining 
force. Rather, values operate as a pattern, with “clusters” of values which seem to func- 
tion together. (11) Specific values can be defined in terms of behavior in specific situa- 
tions, such as self, community, family, and job. Related values then form clusters which 
can be identified as self-oriented values, people-oriented values, and “other’’-oriented 
values. 

One of the beliefs on which this study is based states that values are interrelated and 
will operate as a pattern, with “clusters” of values functioning together. Nine values 
were selected for use in this study. They represent those which seem to be most apparent 
in present books and articles about teaching and of greatest concern to these authors. 
These nine values seem to fall into three possible clusters: 

(1) People-oriented values which represent behavior directed toward others 

Values: A. importance of people 
B. work with people 
C. helpful to others 


(2) Self-oriented values which represent behavior intended to benefit the person himself 


Values: D. achievement 
E. independence 
F. creative activity 


(3) “Other’’-oriented values which represent behavior directed toward material rewards and 
standards set by some group outside the person but to which he might belong 


Values: G. security 
H. prestige 
J. conformity. 


A copy of the present form of the instrument follows which has been keyed to indicate 


which value each alternative represents. 

The first method explored was that of paired comparison such as used by Woodruff and 
Cutler. (This method is described more fully in the original proposal.) The next method 
tried made use of Osgood’s semantic differential. However, an analysis of the results of 
this method indicated no real differentiation between values. The method selected as 
showing the most promise is that of paired-comparisons as used by Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey. This differs from the Woodruff paired-comparison method in two ways. First, 
the values are compared three times, once in part one and twice in part two, rather than 
only once. The second difference is in the use of behavior situations as the alternatives 
rather than specific values. 

The present form of the instrument has been pretested twice, followed, each time, by 
revisions based on the analysis of the results. The pretest group included graduate stu- 
dents, extension agents, secretaries, teachers, and a homemaker. The results of pretesting 
also provided information concerning length of time required to complete the instrument, 
clarity of directions, and possible scoring methods. 

The instrument was originally devised to determine value patterns of homemaking 
teachers. It has been administered to two hundred homemaking teachers in New York 
State. Further information about these teachers has also been collected concerning educa- 
tional background, teaching experience, salary, marital status, present teaching program, 
size of classes, size of community, satisfaction with teaching, and future plans. In addi- 
tion, the instrument has been administered to home-economics-education seniors in three 
state teachers’ colleges in New York State. The instrument has been administered to a 
small group of home economists in business in upper New York State to test the hypoth- 
esis that these home economists will differ in value patterns from home economists in 
teaching. It is felt that the teachers will place greater emphasis on the people-oriented 
values while the home economists in business will be more concerned with the “‘other’- 
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oriented values and the self-oriented values. 

A measure of the reliability of the test will be determined by the test-retest method, 
The reliability group is a self-selected group in that all those who returned the question. 
naire early were asked to complete a second questionnaire approximately two weeks 
later. In addition, correlation coefficients will be determined between part one and part 
two for each respondent. 

Two methods have been used to establish validity. A pupil form was devised using 
the same values and following the paired-comparison method as used by Woodruff. This 
pupil form was administered to the pupils of the six homemaking teachers in the pre- 
test group. It was hoped that the pupil responses might validate the teacher responses but 
there was not enough agreement among pupils to be able to utilize this plan successfully, 
The second attempt to establish validity concerns a sample of fifty homemaking teachers 
in upper New York State. These teachers were sent a copy of the instrument but were asked 
not to complete the instrument. Instead, they were asked to identify the values which they 
thought each aliernative represented. The results from this have not yet been tabulated, 

The analysis of the results from this questionnaire will serve as a basis for further im- 
proving the test and, if the instrument shows promise as a research tool, for developing 
hypotheses for further study concerning the relationship of teachers’ values to effective 
teaching. 


Questionnaire 
(Including Key) 


PART I 

Many times a day we make decisions—sometimes these are small ones, sometimes big ones. Each 
time you make a decision you choose between the possible alternatives according to what you think 
is most important. Below are several statements or questions with two alternative answers. For each 
statement you are asked to select your preference. Some of them may be difficult to answer because 
you will prefer them equally or may not like either answer but please make a choice by selecting the 
alternative that is most acceptable to you. In answering each question, you have two choices—(1) 
you may indicate a definite preference for one alternative or the other or (2) you may indicate a 
slight preference for one alternative over the other. 

To indicate your choice, you would answer each question in one of the following ways: 


Definite preference for alternative (a): 
23 a. ; 
0 b. 
Definite preference for alternative (b): 
0 a. 
3b. 
Slight preference for alternative (a) over (b): 
2 a. 
1b. 
Slight preference for alternative (b)-over (a): 


zé 
2 b. 


1. It is easier to solve a problem: 


E a. when you depend on your own resources in making the decisions 


Bb. when a group works together to try to find a solution 
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In a clothing class if some of the members complete their projects more quickly than 
others would it be better for these girls to: 


help those who work more slowly 
do an additional project 


It is more important that: 

pupils know where they can find reliable and accurate information 
pupils be encouraged to experiment with original ideas 

In choosing a place to live it is more important: 


to be able to entertain groups of people 
that it be attractive and give the appearance of high style 


When selecting class objectives it is more important that: 
each pupil have a chance to express her opinion 
each pupil have the opportunity to determine independently what is best for her as a 
person 
When evaluating a unit after it is completed it is more important: 
that the goals suggested by the state guide have been achieved 
that pupils can recognize how well they have achieved stated goals 
When you take a job you want to plan to spend most weekends in the community 
because: 
you want to be recognized as an important member of the community 
you would like to help with community activities 
It is more important for pupils: 
to realize that even authorities and experts may reasonably differ in opinions 
to know where they can find answers to their questions 
When planning the homemaking program it is more important: 
that all pupils complete the same projects 
that pupils have opportunities to try a variety of ways to do things 
. Would you rather spend Saturday afternoon: 


finishing several jobs you had previously started 
taking a walk so you will have a chance to be alone 


. When selecting activities for a homemaking program it is more important that: 


pupils know what is expected of them 
the activities will bring recognition to the homemaking department 

2. If you find that the mothers of your homemaking girls make pie crust in many different 
ways do you think it would be more important for your pupils: 
to make pie crust the way they learned in class 
to learn to respect differences of opinions when there are a variety of possibilities 

. When your F.H.A. members are planning a program of work do you encourage them to 
select projects which: 


give them a chance to be helpful to others 
help them learn to work together 


. Would you prefer to plan with your pupils activities which will: 


give them opportunities to experiment with new materials and new ideas 
be newsworthy enough to get a picture and article in the local paper 
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. It is more important that: 


pupils learn to rely on their own ability to find and use resources 


outstanding pupils learn to enjoy helping others 
6. When you are working on a committee do you feel that it is more important: 
to be sure every committee member has an opportunity to express his opinion 


to work together in deciding what decisions should be made 


. When choosing patterns for a class sewing project it is most important that 


each pupil have a chance to experiment with new ideas 
pupils be able to complete the project successfully 


. When the homemaking department is asked to make new curtains for the school cafeteria 
they should accept because: 
it helps the girls feel needed because of the abilities they are gaining in homemaking 


classes 
it is a contribution which they are expected to make and they should accept this responsi- 


bility 

. When your homemaking pupils are planning and selecting activities would you prefer 
them: 

to be planned so that they emphasize the importance of the department in the total school 
program 

to be planned independently by the girls according to their interests 

. If you were a member of a faculty committee planning over-all objectives for the total 
school program do you think it more important that the committee: 

work well together 

get the job done 


. When making a decision concerning a pattern for a clothing project it is more important 
that: 


each pupil have a chance to experiment with new ideas 
every pupil have a voice in the decision 


Z2. Pupils should be encouraged to: 


continually work for the achievement of higher goals 
choose goals which they are secure in knowing are attainable 
. If you had to decide between two jobs would you rather 


be in a school where each teacher taught the way he wanted to 
be in a school where you knew everyone was expected to teach according to the sug- 
gestions given 


. If you found ten dollars would you rather: 


add it to your savings account 
start an anonymous fund for pupils who weren't able to buy materials for projects 


. If one of your homemaking classes was studying child care would you consider it more 
important for them: 


to be able to quote from the leading authorities in the area they are studying 
to realize that every child is important and needs to be understood as a person 
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In planning activities for homemaking classes it is more important: 


to provide opportunities for pupils to work with people 
to allow flexibility so pupils may experiment with new ideas 


. If some of your friends asked you to go for a walk would you: 


stay home to help someone with some work she had missed 
go with them because you knew they expected you to 


. In choosing a job it is more important: 


to feel free to spend my leisure time as I wish 
to know that I will receive tenure 


. If you were helping a class decide on projects would you consider it more important 


that: 


the projects chosen can probably be completed in the time available 
everyone has an opportunity to participate in the decision 


. When the homemaking department is asked to contribute to a school project such as 


making costumes for the operetta planned by the music department your decision as 
teacher should be most influenced by the fact that: 
it would be good publicity for the homemaking department since their contribution would 


be noted in the programs and the advertisements 
the homemaking department should accept this responsibility since they are expected to 


. In choosing activities for a homemaking course, it is more important to provide oppor- 


tunities for girls: 


to help someone else who may be having similar problems 
to experiment with new ideas 


. If some friends ask you to go to the movies with them you would go with them because: 


they expected you to 
you enjoy doing things with your friends 


3. A homemaking class is to be ready to lay patterns on material but one pupil comes to 


class without her material. It is probably best to: 


assume she has a good reason and help her decide how she could best use the time 
suggest she help her partner 


. In planning the organization of foods labs do you think it is more important for the girls 


to: 

change groups occasionally so they can learn to co-operate regardless of whom they are 
working with 

choose their groups for the term so they will always feel as if they really belonged 


. In choosing a place to live would you rather have a landlord who: 


allows you to decorate any way you wish 
provides you with your own entrance 


. If one of your homemaking pupils should win a state cherry pie baking contest would 


you be happiest because: 


she has received recognition for personal achievement 
she has added to the prestige of the homemaking department and the school 
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Directions: Each of the following has three possible answers. Indicate your preference by numbering 
from 1 to 3 with 3 being the answer you prefer most and 1 the answer you prefer least 
PART II 
1. When you are attending a social function do you: 


always try to be on time 
get there whenever you are ready depending on how much you have to do 
H_ c. like to come a little late so people will see you come 


m 
= ? 


nN 


If you were asking people to work with you on a committee would you prefer those 
who: 


A a. think each member of the group has worthwhile ideas he should have the opportunity 
to present 

Bb. feel that several people working together can reach a better decision than one person 
alone 

C cc. are eager to help in any way they can 


3. You have decided to enroll in a photography class in the adult education program to 
learn how to take better pictures because 


F a. you will be able to experiment with unusual effects when you know how to use your 
camera most effectively 

Bb. you can have more fun when there are other people doing the same thing 

G you will enjoy your camera more if you know you are using it the right way 


S$ 


4. Do you prefer to clean your apartment: 


tm 
fo 


whenever you feel like it or find the time 
d Saturday morning 
G c. every morning so I can always be sure it is ready in case of unexpected company 


— 
% 


5. If you should win a national sewing contest would you receive most satisfaction because: 


F a. you have created something original 
D_ b. you enjoy the feeling of success when you have completed something 
H_ ._ it makes you feel important to be recognized for your success 


6. If a friend asked you to help organize a child study group for young parents would you 
be more likely to do so because: 


Ca. you enjoy being able to help your friends 

D_ b._ you realize how much such a group can accomplish 

A_c. you feel that if young parents learn to understand and respect their children as indi- 
viduals, the world will become a better place 


7. When a club to which you belong is planning a social function do you think it would 
be more fun to: 


7 
® 


have a costume party with prizes for the most original costume 
H_ b._ go to a new play and then have dinner at an exclusive restaurant 
Bc. havea picnic with everyone helping with the preparations 


8. If you decided to take a Saturday class and begin some graduate study would it be be 


cause: 
__J__a. you are expected to begin graduate study as part of your job 
Db. you really feel a sense of achievement when you are studying 
B__c. you wanted a chance to meet and work with some different people 


9. When you invite people in for an evening do you prefet 


G_ a. friends you enjoy and feel comfortable with 
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A b. a small group of people, each of whom you are sure will contribute to a stimulating dis- 
cussion 
H c. leaders in community activities 














































Dering 


10. If you are on the publicity committee for a community program would you prefer: 


C a. doing whatever the committee needs so you can be of maximum help 
E b. doing a job you can do alone which best fits into your schedule 
Fc. doa job which would give you a chance to be creative 


11. If a group of friends find themselves with an extra ticket to a football game would you 
those go with them because: 

a. everyone you know is going to the game so you want to go too 
tunity G b. you like to do things when someone else has made all the arrangements 

c. you know they can’t afford the extra ticket and you want to help them out 





— 12. When you are chairman of a community organization is it more important for you to see 
that: 
D a. group goals are accomplished 
7 “A b. each member has a chance to develop his own abilities 
~E c. members are given a chance to work independently 
as: 13. If you had an evening to do whatever you wanted to would you rather: 
E a. do something by yourself 
Ab. invite a few people in so you could get to know them better 
F c. think of something new and exciting to do 
14. When you receive letters do you like to answer them quickly because: 
J a. you learned once that you should answer letters quickly so you always have 
F b. it is such fun to think of new things to tell your friends and ways to make your letters 
interesting 
—_ D c. you like the feeling of accomplishment when you have completed something 
15. If you are helping plan a program for your club’s annual banquet do you think you 
would have the most successful program if: 
_B_a. a group of people work together in thinking of possibilities and reaching a decision 
} you E b. each person agrees to take responsibility for a part of the program 
G c. you used a previous idea which had already been proven to be successful 
16. A state organization is planning to hold its annual meeting in a nearby city and you are 
indi asked to serve as a consultant for one of the discussion groups. Would you accept be- 
™ cause: 
C a. you like to share your knowledge to help others 
ould B_b. you enjoy working with people, especially when their interests are similar 
H_c. you enjoy the prestige of participating in such a meeting 
17. If you were selecting a book to read would you prefer: 
A_a. a book about people 
H_b. a best seller 
e be. |__¢. a book club selection 


18. When one of the organizations you belong to is asked for volunteers to work at the re- 
ception desk of the local hospital, would you volunteer because: 


G_a. you feel more as if you really belonged to an organization when you can participate in 
its activities 

C _b. you get real satisfaction from being able to help people 

D_c. you feel you would accomplish something worthwhile 
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. If you were a member of a committee responsible for preparing food for a picnic would 


you prefer: 


plan to have everyone be able to join in the fun of preparing the food together at the 


picnic 
plan to serve hot dogs and potato salad since they are “picnic foods” 
feel that being sure everyone enjoys himself is more important than the food 


. Would you most prefer your husband to have a job where: 


he is able to achieve his goals 
he has a contract and is assured of a job as long as he wants it 
he is head of a department and is a very important person in the management 


. If you are planning how to spend an afternoon in the city would you rather: 


go to the most exclusive shops to see what the newest styles are really like 
shop by yourself with no special plans 
help a friend find the dress she needs for a special occasion 


. When you are reading a book, do you receive most satisfaction from: 

the fact that you can achieve something by finishing the book 

the opportunity it gives you to enjoy some time by yourself while reading it 

talking about it with your friends in a study-discussion group 
. Do you prefer your friends to: 

be willing to do whatever is suggested 

get enjoyment from giving help to others 

always be thinking of new ideas and planning exciting things to do 
river 
in the 
distat 


. If you were joining a group would you prefer one which: 


gave members the opportunity to be original 
gave each member a feeling that the group needed him 
recognized individual differences and made each person feel important W 
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A teacher walked down a dusty road toward the edge of the village. He was 
seeking the cottage where the Wise Man lived. The people of the village knew that 
the Wise Man could give to all of those who earnestly seek after truth—a KEY, 
which would make the difference between mediocrity and superiority in a chosen 
profession. This teacher was one who desired with all of his heart to be superior, 
that he might serve better. As he walked along, he tried to visualize the many young 
people whose lives he would touch in the classroom. There were those who would 
become the teachers, doctors, ministers, scientists, lawyers, politicians, librarians, and 
the skilled and unskilled workers of tomorrow. They would mold the world of the 
future. These same young people would be the parents of the boys and girls who 
would become the leaders of the next era. WHERE IN LIFE WAS THERE A 
PROFESSION WHICH GAVE ONE SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY TO CON- 
TRIBUTE TO THE WHOLE OF SOCIETY? As the stream finds its way to the 
river and the river flows onward to the ocean, he knew that his influence would start 
in the classroom, spread to the community, and then on and on—perhaps even to 
distant realms of the world. 

With a firm step, he approached the cottage door. Inscribed on a plaque, he read, 


















Do ye know ye must will to believe? 

All ye who believe and have faith, enter. 
For with faith, all things are possible. 
Without faith, nothing is possible. 







The teacher entered, for he had great faith. The Wise Man was reading and 
looked up with a smile. 

“What is it that you seek?” he asked. 

“It is the desire of my heart to serve well as a teacher. Could you give me the 
KEY which will open this door for me?” 

The Wise Man walked to an old, old shelf and lifted an envelope from between 
two worn books. He gave it to the teacher, saying, ““This is your KEY.” 

Eagerly, the teacher broke the seal and lifted from the envelope a paper on which 
was drawn a HAND. Something about that HAND startled him. There was a splotch 
of green! A HAND—yes—for a teacher leads and guides. But why GREEN? 

“You are puzzled,” said the Wise Man. “If you would seek the truth, take this 
hand with its dab of green. Go down to the lake at the end of the dusty road. If you 
meditate there by the cool, green waters, you will find truth.” 
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The teacher walked slowly to the lake. He sat beneath a mighty oak by the green 
waters and thought of GREEN. 


GREEN—a symbol for “Go.” Is it saying to me THIS 
Teacher, you have studied for sixteen years. You are ready to teach. What are you waiting 
for? Go—teach! 

GREEN—a symbol of growth. Is it saying to me THIS— 
Teacher, you must keep young in heart. As long as you live, you must be growing, reach. 
ing out and on toward that best self which you can be. You must become more thap 
you are! 

GREEN—a symbol of coolness. Is it saying to me THIS— 
Teacher, there will be times when the way is a bit rough and the passage will not be 
smooth. Way down deep within your being, have an idea of calm—as calm as a green, 
green meadow at eventide. 

GREEN—a symbol of jealousy. Is it saying to me THIS 
(Surely the Wise Man would not wish that I be jealous. Unless—) Teacher, be jealous 
of those who have direction and purpose in life, of those who are devoted to a worthy 
cause, of those who serve society in an humble but significant way. 


“THIS,” thought the teacher, “is the message of the GREEN!” 

He returned to the cottage of the Wise Man and told him all of these things! 

And the Wise Man said, “You have found much truth; but the most important 
truth, you have not found. Did you not note where the green dab rested on the 
HAND?” 

The teacher reached again into the envelope, for truly his eyes had looked but 
had not seen. THE GREEN WAS ON THE THUMB! 

And the Wise Man said, ‘“You must have a GREEN THUMB! Have you known 
people who plant seeds and they always grow, who care for plants and they develop 
into something beautiful to behold? The remarkable thing is that whatever they touch 
grows. Teacher, listen to me with your ears, your mind, and your heart. YOU MUST 
HAVE A GREEN THUMB. When you touch the lives of boys and girls or of men 
and women, THEY MUST GROW.” 

The teacher, with yearning in his eyes, with pleading in his voice, asked, “How 
can I get this GREEN THUMB? This, I would like to have above all else, asa 
teacher.” 

“Go to my door,’” said the Wise Man. “Read the inscription on the plaque.” 

When the teacher returned, the Wise Man continued, ‘‘When you entered here, 
you admitted you had faith. You must have faith in those whose lives you touch. 
You must see them not only as they are but as they can become. You must believe 
that each one has a place in society to fill and that he is needed as a single thread is 
needed that the whole cloth might be woven. Your faith must help each person to 
have faith in himself, that these things which you believe may come to pass. The, 
and then only, will you have a GREEN THUMB!” 

Silently, the teacher walked out of the door and down the dusty road. 

And a teacher went forth to teach. And some seed fell by the wayside, and some fell upon stony 
places, and some fell among the thorns. But other fell into good ground and brought forth fruit, some 
an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, and some thirtyfold. (Based on Matthew 13:3-8.) 


And this fruit spead from the classroom, to the community, and then on and on— 
even to distant realms of the world! 

WHERE IN LIFE IS THERE A PROFESSION WHICH GIVES ONE SUCH 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE WHOLE OF SOCIETY? 
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